RELIGION AND  NATIONALITY                              III
The estrangement of the two Churches was a gradual process,
and the final break came in 1054. The differences in doctrine
and rites were slight. Though the rivalry between Rome and
Constantinople for pre-eminence was one of the motives,, it was
not the only one.1 Out of many frictions grew a deep national
aversion and jealousy. The Greeks regarded the Romans and
their Teutonic protectors as uncultured boors, as barbarians, and
the Romans looked upon the Greeks as provincial upstarts who
had usurped the prerogatives of Rome, and, moreover, accused
them of untruthfulness. Byzantine wealth aroused the envy of
the Westerners, and many plans were made for conquest of their
territories. A savage outbreak of mob passion against the foreign
merchants in Constantinople was terribly revenged by Latin
Crusaders. Thenceforth the gulf was unbridgeable. Several
attempts at re-uniting the two Churches were made by Popes,
Byzantine Emperors and high ecclesiastics of both sides, but they
were foiled by the violent opposition of the greater part of the
Greek clergy and people. The Emperor Manuel II remarked :
" The pride of the Latins and the obstinacy of the Greeks will
never agree." Constantinople was already in the greatest peril of
being conquered by the Turks when the Emperor and the Ortho-
dox Patriarch reached an agreement with the Pope about re-union
which was a fair compromise and was accompanied by the Papal
promise to call up Western Christianity for the defence of their
Eastern brethren. Even in this critical hour, however, Greek
national pride rejected this settlement, and the Grand Duke
Lucas Notaras declared that he preferred the Sultan's turban to
the Cardinal's hat. When, however, a few years later the Sultan
actually conquered Constantinople, he had Notaras and his
whole family executed.
The establishment of Turkish domination in Constantinople
and over a large part of eastern Europe was one of the most dis-
astrous events of history. Most of the national conflicts which
have for centuries disturbed the peace of Europe, including the
great European wars of our time, were chiefly due to conditions
brought about by the rise and decay of the Ottonmn Empire.
East and West shared in the responsibility for this catastrophe
but the reason was the same here and there, namely, the strength
of national egotism and isolationism which rendered rulers and
peoples blind to the common danger. In vain Aeneas Silvius,
the principal Papal diplomat, endeavoured to arouse the Western
1 Cf. Ch. Dichl, Byzance, Grandeur et Decadence, 1919, p. 241 ; N. Jorga, Histwre fa fe
vie byzantine, 1934, vol. ii, p. 263.